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satisfaction between adults and aiiolescents irith such dimensions of 
community' life as services, recreation, social environment, family 
situations, housing, an'd medical care. Informa,tion vas ilso acquired 
^cn work status, material possessions, and participation in' 
organizations. Comparisons vere mad€ betveen adults and adolescents 
in general, parents and their offspring, and the ge neraT schopl 
population with a student matched sample. During the summer of 1976, 
interviews vere. conducted with 216 household h^ads or their spouses 
and 192 junior high school >attd high school students from 2 rutal 
non-farm communities in Southern Louisiana, characterized by their 
tri-racial coitfpositioD (Indian^ white. Black) . Those interviewed were 
paid $2.00 as compensation for their tiie and information; 
interviewers wer^ selected from th^e communities. Data analysis was 
concerned with the main effects of age and race on community and 
family evaluations. T-tests were used to explore the differences in 
mean scores of the dependent variables!^ Findings^ included: adolescent 
evaluative responses to their communitf situation were much more 
positive tha^i adult responses; white respondents were much more 
optimistic about their past and present family sitiiations and' their 
houses than non-white respondents; and 89% of the adolescents ^ 
indicated, that' ttiey had no intentions of moving from th^r immediate 
locale. (BQ) p ^ . *' ' . 
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' . ABSTRACT ' ' . ' 

PERCEPTIONS OF A' TRI-RACIAL COMMUNITY: ADULTS vs. ADOLESCENTS " 

Although there has been an increasing interest in community 
satisfaction, little attention has been pa*id to one important^ social 
coraponertt existing in all coilunun'ities : ' youth, lliere are both th^-- ^ 
retlcal and practic^al reasons for fociWing research attention on 
differential levels of satisfaction between resident youth and adults. 
Age^ as a structural parameter , potentially' organizes behavioral inter- 
act ioi^atteyns' and experiential phenomena, which. 114cely lead's to 
differential interpretations of cptmnunity circums^an^s , Related to 
the 'concept of community, age differentials are related to the per- 
petuation, maintenance, -and/or abandonment of communities. Concern 

^ - 

.with outmigration ^ of youth, especially from southern fural communities', 
.points to ^he importance of exploring cdmmuriity^satisfaction of younger 
residents. ♦ ^ ^ ' , - ^ . ^ 
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, rne present study explor^s' the differential levels of satisfaction */ 
^between adults^and adtyiescents with a number of dimensions related *to ^ 
commiindty lifl: services, T^creation, soci^^vironment , f<imily situations, 
et^c. Data a^e from two rural cbmmunities''ln Southern Louisiana, characterized 
by their tr.i-racial composition (Indian, White, Blaek) . The sanjple includes^ 
a random sami^le of high school and junior \\Xg\\ School 'children , random 
samples of adults from each community and a matched sample of adults 
and their adofescent offspring. Comparisons are made between adults and 

adolescents In general, parents and their offs'pring, and the general Sfhool 

' t, " 

population with th^ student matched semple. 



INTPODUqriON , " ^ ^ ' , 

Recently there has been a growing interest in the nature 
nnd correlates of community satisfaction.^ This^research ^interest 
has been largely precipi t^ted^y'the conviction that objective 
indicators of quality of life are hot adequate in themselves to ^ 
accurately reflect subjective"states bf individuals to whom the' 
objective \measures^^posedly refer-. As^ Berger (1^74) warns, 
outsiders' 4laims t$/ knowledge of insiders'- worlds can be frought with 
possibilities of ^Significant error. Thl> is particularly relevant 
for social indi-catoT research which potentially has direct 'itilplications ' 
for policy def^:isions. " ' • ' , 

"k^lat^d to tihe problem of subjective realitiee in ^community » 
research is the iss;ae#bf "whose realities?" Warren (1975) suggests^ that 
local comrauilities, despite our cotnmon-4ense kno^edge, are on "all-^ • 
of-a-piece"' units. Rather, communities are comprised of a variety ' , ' 

of subgroups with of t- times ^d^vergent bases for experiencing , and interpreting 
community related phenomena. Thus, the problem of community research 
is nof only to explore the subjective worlds of residents, but to delineate' 
f^arameters along which cognitive realities might be organized. 'This is 
a problem which has not gone unrecognized; in^deeJ a^gregatiag residents along 
such structural dimensions as age, sex, raize, etc, has almost bepomjB a 
habituated reality for researchers. However, a l^arge part of oui^ 
research tends to aggregate? along .such lin&s more for matters of convenience 
than for theoretical concerns Qur intention is ro e^xpXore age differentials 
as a parameter which has theoretical and practical relevance for concerns wi*^ 
community satisfaction. More specifically, we will systematically explore, 

I 

community perceptions of •adoHj^cents and adult^ in two rural, communities. 



Our focus on adu,lt and adolescent community perceptions is based upon 

two related theoretical^ issues* First, .^ge as a structural parametjer 

potentially organizes behavioral interaction pattoms. Most notnblo of the 

experiential (differential^ in the present study is the student status of | 

^he adolfe scents* Since our adolescefnt^ubjects are enrolled in either 

*junior*f)r high schools, ip can be assumed that a -good deal of their peer 

Ihtetactions and activities center around school related behaviors, • 

- ■ " • ' • f r - ' i • 

This is not to- argue that adolescent aged residents of communities are 

likely to experi.ence community related phenomena similarly to adults outside 
the school setting. As i& wall knowQ, a wide range of behaviors are differen- 
tially available due to age (i.e., voting behavior, drinking, driving, etc.). 
Given these^assijmptions , it wouTd not be unusual to expect that adults and 
adjjjlescents would evaluate their communities from differing perspectives ^ 
and consequently woulS^ reflect differing levels of satisfaction with their 
communities. Several empirical questions r-emain: (1) to what degree 
do adults and adolescents differ 'in their evaluations of community situations? 
(2) what aspects of x:ommunity are differentially relevant to* adults end 
adolescents? (3) what are the socialization patterns or experiential 
phenomena Influencing dif ferentialT^rceptions? 

Research comparing value ^d attitude patterns of youth and adults * 
htjs reported mixed ifndlngs. While Cottlleb-and Ramsye (1964),' Coleman (1961), 
and Smith (1962) arfiue that significant differences e^iist between adults and 
youth on a variety^of issues, other researchers have found v^sry little value 
differentiation between young persons and their adutt counterparts (Sichwartz 
and Merten, 1967; Snyder, W66). Focusing on rural youth and family orien- 
tations, Bealer and Willi ts (1961) and Hough et al *(1969) found very 
little difference. 
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The majority qf the studies dealing with differential attitudes 
or values have dealt with rather general issues (i.e., attitudes toward 

race, social aspirations, etc.) -There has been very little interest in 

. : ' • ^' ' 5^ ' • ' 

perceptions of community from an' age spfecif ic*compnm'tive perspective. 

One exception is research conducted by one of the authors on rural 

Colorado caramuaa/les*vhich revealed distinct' differences in level of 

satisfaction between, adolescents and adults (De^eran, 1975). It was 

this ^eserach which pointed to' the second important theoretical^ issue 

prompting the. present research in Louisiana. ^ 

m 

This second theoretical concern involves the general concept of 
community. On an abstract level, community . theories tend to emphasize 
tlve perpetuation and maintenance of community over time where community is 
conceptualized a& preceding and persisting beyond individual members, ' 
Central to this notion is the process of socialization whereby younger 
potential c©mmun*i ty afctors internalize community val^ues and norras'as 
they are passed from one generation to the next, . One- can assess community 
from four ptocessual dimensions *( l) initiation, (2) maintenance, (3) alteration 
and f^)- abandonment (Knop, 1975). 

* * 

The present emphasis on the divergence' of adolescent, and adult definitions 

of community situation is especially relevant to the last three jienttoned 
components of theoretical concern. Maintenance of community involveSi 
amoAg other things, the ability of citizens to perpetuate ongoing patterns 
and relationships. Such a social process requires the socializatioo and 
Integr^ation of new members into tjie; existing system and as ^uqh .depends 
Jar^,e]y 'upon mutual def inltlons' of community sitxiation. Divergent^ 
perceptions, of urourse, may *not necessarily disrupt community but rather 
be precursory to alteration of community situation. As old members become 



less active and iit^^uential in tAe community, new menfbers, with varying 
viewpoints becom© Tnajor actors (assuming* they do not dreof(je to abandoA Che 
present ct)mruri<j^y for altem^ative situati6ns) and througb their definitions 
of community^^sit uation' transf *>rm the community accordingly. * < - , 

The po$^sibillty of ab-andonment of community is a VCTry practical" 



5 reason fpr being concerned with adolescent^ as well as adi^lt , percept ions . * 
Many smaller communitii^s have experi-euced attrition ' through outAlgratlon 
of younge.r adults intent upon settling in more' urban settings (Simon 
and (Jagnon, 1569; Fuguitt, 1971^ ^eale, 1969,1972,1974.) Although much 
of- the literature dealing with the decline of communities emphasi^zes econoral*?: 
-push" or pull factors, it is contended here that It is also Important to 
, -explore younger citizens' ' definitions of their presjept community situation. 

' • MZniCD OLOGY 

The d^ta for this research was gathered during the si^er 1976 as a 
part of a Title VProject in Louisiana*, * Two communities were sampled for * 
^ extehsive interviewing.' ,The respondents were heads households or their 
' * spouses (N-216) and junior high school" and high bchool students (N-192).' " 

•The sufvey focused primarily on satisfaction with the- community community 
services, leisure time activities , housing, medical care, as well a's iDn - 
acquiring information regardinfg work status, material possessions, and 
participation i'n organizations. 

^ The -adult sample was d^r.ived by dividing both communities into equal 
population segments in-ord'er tp oblMOn a 50% household sample in the' smaller 
community a 25? s.aniple in the larger community. , The student sample was 
randomly selected from junior ^and senior high schools^ln the area! Approx- 
imately ten percent of students in these schools were^nterviewed . Our 

ERIC • " ^ 
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analysis for this paper includes all of the adultf aiSd Oniy those students 
living in the coinmunit:|e^ studied (Student N=90). 

, Interviewers were selected from -the. commi/ni ties In order to. overcome 
a variety of problems both on a general methodologlGal level «n<3 relative 
to the particular setting. Gorden '(1975 :85-n7) argues , indigenous 



Interviewers can facilitate the communication process arid maximize input 

from respondents. ^ Although the.^ are shortcomings to insider interviews, 

^iven the nature of the community setting and*the particular types'of 
--- » 

questions involved, it was decided that such a strategy would be prodvctive.. 

Another reason for the use of indigenous interviewers v/as that man y^ persons 

in these communities -speak Cajun French, in which each of the interviewers 

was prdficient. Workshops were conducted in order to both train the inter- 

uiewers in Interviewing techniques and to check the adequacy of the interview 

' sch-edule relative to cultural-linguistic 'de ficiencies . Several of the women 

selected as interviewers had had prior field experience in the area and 

p^vlded invaluable suggestions for improving itettis on the questionnaire. 

One further methodological technique should be mentioned.' Our approach* 

• ' ^ 

to the adult citizens of these communities was to treat them as "dt)nsultants" 

as opposed to' '^respondents" or "subjects." Me were able to pay each person 
Interviewed two dollars as compfensflticdi for his or her tim^and information. 
R«actlons from those whom were interviewed indicated that such an approach 
had a great deal' of appeal and we concluded^ dwt the very l6w turn-down rate 
TTiay be at leas^ paVtially attributed to suc^papproach . 

^ The target communrties are multi-racial cpnimunities -in a rural non- 
farm area o/ Ixjuisiana . The. physical appearance of the communities vary 
Mttlc In <'^,.nj:lHon with other flHlHnn oriented communl t leA nlonR th<- const. 
The Rcneral settlement pattern tff tlie communities is ^uite varied. Whites, 

8 
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Blacks, and Indians live together In various parts of the settlement 

in a long, lihe of home's* stretching nortH to south- for about 6ight miles 

• - • V', ( , ' ^ ■ • • 

On both Sides of two baydus^ although th^re is a tendency for each 

group to cluster in certain areas of th^ community. Most of the blacks 

live in the extreme northern part of one community in, a settlement with 

its own na^e» The communit^t^with* most of the business establishments 

and services is predominately white but With a substantial Indian and 

Black pppulation. The majority of the Indians in this area are the 

largest of 'eight subcdmmunities of the Houma tribe which is the largest 

tribe in Louisiana* today. ' .^--^ 



VARIABLES • • 

« Dependent Variable ; Community Evaluation , The interview schedule 
included twenty items related to specific aspects of local community, 
rahging from services to ' interpersonal qualities. These items were 
selected from various earlier community satisfaction research efforts 
(Deseran, 1975; SCeelman and Deseran, 1976; Marans and Rodgexs, 1975). 
Residents rated the items -on a fiye-point scale from very good to Very 
poor. Responses were then subjected to principal component factor anal 
ysis and verimax rotation in ofder to delineate dimensions of community 

( 

evaluation scales. Without an extended discission of the problems 
m 

associated with such techniques (see Knop and Stewart, 1973), two falS^o 
patterns emerged which provided items (loading at .5000 or higher) for 
composite indexes of community evaluation -to be uaed'in this ^tudy. As 
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can^e seen In TaBle 1, the first set of it^ws are alL services 
oriented and are labeled "services". The second set of items. Is not ' 
as easily categorized, but we labeled them as* "community environment" 
because the three items encompass both the. social environment (agree - 
ment orT community issues) and th^ physical environment which Is closely 
related to recreation with the' coramuniti^ discussed (hunting and fishing 
. are major pass times in the 'area). Faotor loadings were used to weight 
Item scores in the calculation of mean Ijidex scores for each re^ohdent. 

Family Situation . Evaluations 6f the respondents' family situation' 
have 'been included in this study as a possible \titetvening factor\in " ' 
subje9t's 'evaluations of- community circumstances. Because of "our \ 
interest in the differential perci^ions of adults and adolescentj, the 
family situation vrould appear to be central to both groups. This vaViable 
was operationa^lzed by respondents' answers v^' questions concenJing thWr 
.estimation of their families' p9sition on a 10 poinf scale (ladder), ,\ 
where 10 equals the "best possible life for your family" (and 1 represents^* 
the "^orst po8&ible^life"foj/ your family.". We asked respondents to ^ 
answer this question for the present, 5 years ago, and five"* years in the 
future. - 4^ 

Housje Sa'tisfaction. Respondents were asked to evalu'^e theiTdwelUng 
on a five poipt scale (1= very satlsfiefd to 5- very dissajisf led) . As 
witfi family situation, it was felt that one's ffjilsfactdion with his or her 
dwelling. might be an Yinpoxtant interviewing factor (Marans and Rodgers', 
1975). Also, house situation, is an aspect of one's life space which in J 
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♦ 'commo'Q across age groups, thereby, providing an additional sourcQi of 

Information regarding divergent evaluaH-ons jointly* experience, aspects 
of cowmunlty living. - ' • • 

♦Independent Variables; Age and Race Altheugh there are a* variety 
of ♦potentially important variables associated with evaluati'Ons o^, 
community and family situations, our present focus is upon age* and 
race. Age, as mentioned, has-been dicho'tcinized into adult^^d / 
adolescent c^lLgories (Adult mean ag^ 39.84; adolescent mean age ^ 
^13,.86). Race, although comprised of three identifiable groups (white,* 
Indian, and Black) has been dichotomized as white aT\d *non-whlte In order 

to maintafrPSiif f icient cell frequencies. AIbo, there is justification 

* • • ^ 

for combining these two groups since they are- both considered to be , 
"minority" groups Ih the connnunities. (Stanton, 1971;. Roy, ^95'9, Fischer 
1968^) ' . • 

ANALYSIS AND RESULTS . . ^ " . 

The analysis of the data presented in this paper is concerned' only' 
with the main effects of age and raceJt>n comiflunity and family evaluations 

[- • 

As such, we emphasize the preliminary nature of our firtdings and realize 

that further analysis is required for a mor^ com|ilete assessetaent of the 

data. T-Tests have been used to explore the differencegJ'j'in mean scores 
of the dependent variables. _ ^ , ^ 



The major effect of age groups on community evaluation scales is 



immediately evldf*nt- Table 2). Adole^scent scotes are consistently and 



Significantly .higher than adtilt sdtvi^s both ^omAiunlty serv/ces aAd 
conrniunit/ environment". Ccwitrolllng 'for rate reveals that. 'while both 
n-on-white and white respondents diverge along ,.npe^].tiTes. the non-white 
subjects tend to be more perceptually Separated. tha$i the white ^ubjec^s. 
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TABtE 2 ABGUt HERE 



The differences bfe't^een kge groups'f^r each ^f thp items'on the ' 
initial community evaluation scale (Tables 3a aftd Sb^furt^her substantiat 
the findings noted on Table 2. While only four of the 20 ftems do not ' 
yield statistically significant differences in mean scores for the non- " 
whitev&ubjects, 10 of the items are not differrntiated .signi f icantly ' ' 
between adults and adoloscents- for the white »resi)ondents. This indicates 
that^the n-on-white communVty ^lembers contributed more to tfie noted b'ver- 
ail comoiinity perceptual' differences- than "the white members.' Howaver, ' 
it. is apparent that there is Tn6re convergence thaft .dlverg^e between 
races in terras of community evaluative patterns of adulte and adolescents. 
And it is also evident that the adolescents are much more positive in 
their evaluative responses to their community station than adults. 
(A-lthough not. reported here, our anlygis reveals no significant <Jirffer- 
ences between races on .community .evaluation items).. n 
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TABLES 3a AND 3b ABOUT HERE 



Turning'^ tit fcent ion to Evaluation of family :situati€fti and dwelling 
(Table. 4), It' Is 'lnterest;ln§^ to note that there very little differ- 
^n,t Ration' between group' mean scores /the •only statistically significant 
rfesult is for'tKe total sample oil subject 'estima^tions of^ famfly sitdatlon 
•fl^e years in^th^ future (T=«2,0260'; p<-.05).^ Nope of tjie tests foy*(Jiffer- 
ences between age groups, show significant variatiqirs. within the racial 
categories. - ^ i • 

T;AR{.ES 4*1^510 5 ABOUT HERE < 



Inspection of the mean scores in TatjXe 4 indicate that altholigh ther^ 
are no major differences between, age groups for family and house evalu^- 

^ ^ ' ^ ^ / / 

jtions, there are differences across racial groppings. The ^esurft ot 
tests of differences between white and non-jwhite gcores for these items 
(Table 5) reveals fhat ,the white subjects tended to be much more optimistic ' 
about their past and preTsent family situations Sand their houses than ^the 
non-white subjects** This difference is most marked for the a^^lts in 
the scrapie regarding family situ affct o t f^ and -for the adolescents regarding 
hoyse evalu«i(i6n. . ^ * * , ' . - 
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DISCUSSION . . ' 

The major qpnclus Ion which cfm be' drawn f rote, this initial analysis 
is th§t adult a, and adolescents do not necessarily evaluate ' aspects of 
their communities similarly. 'Furthermore, at* least ror the communities 
studied, Adolescent ervaluatlve responses -are much more positiye than 
adult, responses. This npted difference is more extreme for nort;»wh4te * 
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^ppidents than <^hj.te residents. These nqted divergencies only apply ^ 

. those Conmnmity aspects whicji are removed from the iimnediate living ' ^ 
' . * - , ' • 

experiences of residents and, apparently do not occut'ifo-r at least two 

aspects explored here, (fapiily situation and dwelling satisfaction): 

These findings raigre some interesting questions. ' . . ' ' 

The- observation of differences in community perceptions across age- 
groups is'not puzzling in itself. Aspects qf cpmmunity (^schools physical 
environment, jobs, etc.) impinge upon residents dlf fet^ntl'ally. >Yor exanple, 
an adolescent's experiences with job (opportunities or medical- or healtjfi 
care facilities are undoubtedly .quaJJ.tatively different than an adult 
• experiences. In -essence, ^mensions of community "reality" aij^dif feren- ^ 

^ tiall^ 'experienced along the age- structural parameter. The meaning of job- 
opportunities, for example, may be mut^\ different for the "adoleecent In 
•high school who Is being taught thfilt mobility is a "natural phenomena" 
than for -the person who has been working and f irst-handedly knows 'that 
mobility is dependent uppn^ a' variety of educational arid opportunity factors- 

Another possible' factor Can bQ argued in terms of differential^ 
aasoclatlonal patterns. The contextual experience of being in school and 
associating with adolesfcent peers likely evokes^dlf f erent world view 
constructions than odcur in occupational or neighborhood friendship settings 
Qf 'adj^ts. Thus, it' may be that the adolescent's "social stock pf know- 

^ledg^e" (Berger and Luckmann, 1966) is qualltat^.vely different^ from an 
adult'g, at least^^platlve to' community factors, through ai^ternati've soc- 
ializing squrces (Curtis, 1974). 
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In line vith this i;easoning, the noted differences between racial 
group^dn terms of perceptions of family situation and housing situation) " 

4 * k 

suggest that^phenomena experienced jointly across age groups (i.e., house, 
family), may differ for each racial, group. This difference ma ^be a • 
Reflection of general cultural differences in evaluating life circ\imstances , 
*or a reflection of some objective differences in 'evaluating life circumstances, 
or a reflection of some objective differences In evaVuatiAg life circumstances. 
Because the racial differences noted between the community evaluatit^A* items 
lare negligible,' we canndt assume dhat all evaluative responses are culturally 
biased, therefore it seems likely that the evaluative responses to family and 
house are reflections of objective factors. In this particular research site, 
for Example, it was found (and reported elsewhere) that objective indicators 
of housing^ quality were signi^c antly lower for the non-^hite subjects ' 
(Stokley and Deseran, 1977), . ^ 

These findings, although suggest^l^ that community realities are* 
dif fereatiated along age and racial parameters, are(^far from conclusive. 
It remains to be discovered why the adolescent subpopulation tends to view 
their contounity situation much more postively than do' the adults. Simil^ar 
research in Colorado rural communities (Deseran, 1975) revealed a wide 
divergence between adults and adolescents, but in the opposite direction. 
There, adolescents were generally very negative regarding their communities 
while aduifrrf^were very positive. Such divergence fn findings may be a' 
reflection of the particular circumstances of the communities themselves or 

to distinct cultural differences. One. major cultural difference noticed by 
the authors 1b that family ties in* the Louisiana .communities were very close. 



esp€ci;Sf{ly for the Indian subpopulation. While ^ttky of the Colorado 
adolescents were anxious to move 'oujc of their communities (for a variety . 
of reasons), very few of the Louisiana adolescents indicated any desire, to 
move to other areas (89% of the Louisiana adolescents indicated that they had 
no intentions of lODving from thei^r^^raj^iate locale). 

Despite tfie need to further explofe and assess the data on [land,^ it^is 
fairly evident that the determination ""of community evaluative responses of' 
residents is not easily Captured by unitary measures. Warren's, suggestion, 
'that communities are not "one-of-piete" units (Warren; 1975) is well 
illustrated^ by this research. Age, as a major structural parameter (Bl!&u, 
1974), corresponds to major differentials in perceptions of community^ 
Assumptions that youth reflect the yalue> and beliefs of their eiders^ in 
rural settings (Chand et al, 1975), while perhaps valid for some aspects 
of life experiences, should not be generalized * to all areas. Rural life, 
although seemingly homogenous wlien- compared to the complexities of urban 
settings, evidently is^not cognitlvely constant across age groups. ' It is 
the task of the sociologist to recognizg potential subgroups within 
community settings whose realitj?es may differ significantly from the 
representative residents, what Berger ,(1:974) labels "cognitive minorities"'. 
This ±3 especially Important when the data gathered by sociolog'ists have ^* 
amplications for policy decisions'which impinge upon real lives. Without 
attempting to step t6o far beyond the confines of a limited study, it seems 
safe to sa^ that we must not -make .assumptions about people V^^'^liefs and 
perceptions without some notion of relevant structural dimensions along 
which, realities may be experience and constructed. 
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Community Items Selected for Community Evaluation Indexes 
N ' . ■ Table 1. 





Factor 1 (Services) 

Jtejm 


Loading 


Factor 2 (Community Environment) 
Item ^ Loading 


1. 


Oppor. for Higher Ed.' 


.8800 


L. Recreation 


.5*56 


2. 


Med. Healt;h Care 


.7160 


^fljt Physical Environ. 


. 7639 


3. 


Job Opportunities 


.6259 


5. Agreement on 

Community Issues 


.5888 


4. 


Public Utilities 


.5347^ 






5. 


Housing Provisions 


,8204^ 






6. 


StiOj>ping Faelllties 


.5805 


V * 






J* 
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Table 2 , Results of T-Tests for Dif^ferences in Community 
Evaluation Scale Scores Between Adylts "and Adolesce;its fey Race 





\ White 




NOn-White 




Total 






t 

% 


Adults 


' Adolesc, ' - 




• Adults 


Adolesc . 




Adults Adoi 


esc . 








T 






T • , 


f » 




I 




H ' fx 


, N X 


Score 


N . X 


^^ ' X 


Score 


N . X N 


X 


Score 


Community 'Servi9es 


82 1.49 


A3 1.83 


-4.82 


131 1.40 


47 1.83 


-9.22 


213 1.43 90 


1.83 


-10.70 


Scale Score 










• 










A 




















Commuiilty Environ- . 


81 1.25 


43 1.41 


-2.82 . 


13l' 1.26 


•47 1.44 


-4.09 ^ 


2-13 ' 1.26 90 


1.43 


- 4. '96 


ment Scale Scores 








































* \ P ^ .05 

** IP < .or 
*** p 2 .001 




r- 




r 




• 






\ 

0 


**** p 7 .0001 


/ 


« 


/ 




V 


• 

• 














t 








* 






k 








\ 












. V 




i 


1 


» 
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Table, 3a Results f.or T- Tests of Differences Between 
Mean Community Item Scores of Adults and Adolescents by Race 



COMMUNITY ITEMS ^t. , 


) 'WHITE 


' NONWHITE 




ADOLESCENTS 


T 

sc6re 

{ 


ADULTS 1 ADOLESCENTS 


SCORE 




SD 


X 


N 


SD 


X 


N 


! _ 1 
SD ; _X N SD 


X 


Parish Government 


t — 

68 


1.09 


3.00 


42 


.67 


3.48 ! -^2.83** 


75 


' ! • ' V . > 

.92 \ 2.96 < 4\ .62 


3.57 


1 ^ 

-4.28**** 


PublijI Schools 


77 


.95 


3.38 


43 


1.08 


3.79 


-2.38* 


120 


.80 t 3.42 1 46^ .66 


3.70 


-2,05^ 


Priva'ty6 Schools 


21 


1.34 


• 3.09 


33: 


1. 18 


3.55 


-l.SO 


29 


. 19 2.52 I 33 '.98 


3.27 


-2.97** 


0pp. "High Ed.+ 


77 


.98- 


2.52 


43 


.67 


2. '9 7 


-2.94** 


109 


.81 I 2.41 : 45 .82 


2.99 


-4.06**** 


Law Enforcement 


78 


1.19 


2. ,86 


43 


1.00 


' 3.40 


-2.50** 


119 


.93 ' 2.67 ' 47 ' ..88 


3.70 


-6.52**** 


Obed» Adults 


.78 


.89 


3.28 


43 


.91 


3.14 


.46 - 


110 


.86 


2.97-; 47 .82' 


3.13 




Obed. Young 


75 


.42 


1.07 


43 


.42 


1. 17 


-1.19 » 


106 


.32 


1.06] 47 , .38 


1 . 15 


-1.47 


Road & Trans, c 


80 


.32 


.84 


42 


.28 


.89 


- .80 


130 


.28 


,81 , 47* .25 


.98 -3.51*** 


Job Oppo^tuni£les+ 


79 


• .44 


1.29 


.43 


.41 


1.39 ! -1.22 


126 


.38 


1.19 ' 47 , ..35 


1.37 -2.81** 


Real Income 


79 


.61 


1.67 


43 


.4»' 


1.66 





128 


.56 


.1.51 46 




1.80 


-3.56*** 


Chutches 


76 


.74 


3.82 


43 


,•74 


3.97. 


\.14 


-124 


.70 


3.73 , 47 


.60^ 


3.77 


- .34 


Recreatlon-H- 


79 


.35 


.99 


43 


'. .28 


1.11 


-2.05* 


126 


.30 


.95 i 47 


.26 


1.17 


-4.59**** 


Public Utllities+ - 


82 


.29 


.96 


43 


.26 


1. 10 


-2.55** 


131 


.23 


.96 I 47 


.21 


l.ll 


-3.83*** 


Phys. Environ. +4 


76 1 .61 


1.77 


41 


.47 


1.96 


-1.81 ^' 


128 .54 


1.65 . 45 


.50 


1.98 


-3.57*** 


Houslng+ 


60' .77 


1.83 


38 


.58 


2.32. 


-3.36*** 


92 .63 


1.70.^ 


u.43l. 


.60' 


2.24 


-4.69**** 


Coramty. Pride 


73 1.2- 


3.08 


42 


.92 


3.J9- 


-3.45*** 


"127 .88 


3.28 


47 


.88 


3.57 


rl.94 


'Friendliness 


81 1 .88 


3.85 


43 


.84 


4.09 


-1.47, 


128 U.87 


3.53 


47 


.97 


3.97 


-2.92*\ 


Helpfulness 


82 1-1.02 


3.56 


43 


.98 


3.60 


- .23 


127 ' .89 


3.35 


47 


.83 


3.85 


-3.39*** 


Sh«)p. Facilities+ 


82 ' .40 


.9^ 


'43 


..30- 


n.23 


-4.00**** 


128 


.35 


.95 


'47 


. .21 


1.32 


-8.45**** 


Agree, on Cmty. Issues++ 


61 1 '.36 


.88 


38 


.27 


1.18 


-4,74****' 


80 


.25 


1.06 


43 


.22 


1.19 


-2.81** 


Medical Care+ 


80 i .71- 

I 

k , 


1.47 


42 


.54 


2.05 


-4.68**** 


125^ 


.56 


1.46 


46 




2.06 


-8.39**** 



+„= Items for Community Services Index 
\ 

-♦-f - Items for Community Environment Index 

* p<-05, ** p<.Ol, *** p<:001, **** p<..0001. 



Tab 1^ 3b. T-Test Results for Differences BfeXween 

Adolescerrts and Adults for Community Evaluation I terns 



Tdqljs 



Adolescents 



I terns 


N 


SD 


X 


/ " N 


- ,SD 


X 


Parish' Govt , 




.00 


2.98 


86 


.65 


3. 52 

i 


Pub) IcN^ools 


137 


.86 


3.39 


.89 


' .89 


"3.7^ 


Private Schbols 


50*.' 1 


.19 


2.76 


66 


.1 .08 


3. '♦I 


0pp. High Ed. + 




.89 


2. '♦6 


88 


- .75 


2.98 


Medical Care 


20^ 


.62 . 


l.'»6 


88 




2.06 


Law Enforce. 


197 1 


.04 ^ 


■2.75 


90 




3.56 


Law Obed. Adul ts 


188 ^ 

> 


.88 


3:o7< 

• 


, '90 


-.86 


3.n 

m 


Law Obed. Young 


I8l' 


.36 


1.06 


90 


'.•*tO 


/ 1.16 


Roads L Tr^ns. 


210 


.'30 


. .82 


-39 






Job Oppor*tun i t ies 


+ '205 - 




1.23 


90 ^ 


.38 


•1 .38 


Real tnc. 


207* ■ 


.58 


1 .57 


— 89* 




• 1 . 73 


Churche^s 


200 


.72 


3.7.6 


90. 


.67 


3.87 


Recreation -H- 


205 


.32 ^ 


■.97 


90 


.'27 


1 . 1 i*. ' 


Pub. Uti 1 it ies 


213 


.25 


.96 




.2^ 


LIO 


Phy.. Env i ron . ++ 


20'» 


.57 , 


1.70 


86 « 




1.97 


Housing f 


152 • 


.69 


1.75 


81* . 




2.28 


Comm. Pride 


200 1 


.03 


3.21 


89 ' v_ 


.90' 


. 3.67 


Fr iendl i ness 


209 


.89 


3.66- 


90 


•.91 


1^.03 


Helpfulness 


209 


.9\ 


3. '♦3 


90 


>> 

.90 


3.73 


Shop. Fac i I i t ies 


210 


.37 


.96 


90 . 


.26 


. 1.28 


Agreement on 
Comm. Issues -H- 


\k\ 


.31 - 


■ .98 


81 


.2'* 


].\B 



T 

Score , 



P <.05, ** P P i .001, .0001. 



i 

-4.99--'-— 

-3. 16=^^- . 

-3.07^^-' 
-i,.82Av.:v;c 

-9.2IV0V.V* 

-6.27""** 
- .52 
-1 .90 ^ 

-3.O7- 
-2.99'-* 
-2.53** 

-i,.7_3;.'cAVcA 
-3.96'^'^-- 

-5. 82^-^^^ 
-3.67^-^ 

"2.6-H^* 
-8.^2-'^*'^ 
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Table 4. '.Results of T^Tests for IJ,! f f e r^n ce s in Perceptions of Adults and Adolescents of Family, 
Situations Presently, _Five Y'e^rs Ago,:F.iv,e Years in the Future, and Satisfaction w,ith House by 



by Race 



n , , ^''-'^ ~ - Non-White - .t.^,, 
■Adults -Adoles. AH„i.c A^.,_, . ' • . , . . 


« ] 

N X 




Store-- 


N ' X 


-M 'I 


Sco re 


< 

N X 


Maokes. 

* 

N X 


Li 

Scire 


Present Family . 
-Situation ^ $9" ' 7.60 


^3 7.5S 


• OS" 




^5 6.67 


-.53 


•207 6.90 


88 . 7.11. 


-.7529 


Family Situat ion ' 

5 Years Ago 8] 6.23 






- 123 A. 93 


5.^8 


-1 .22 


20ii ^ 5.^5. 


• 86 . 5.97 


-'.53^1 


Family Situation 
-In 5 Years ^ 72 9. 15 


^3 '8.i»9 


1.5.1 


121 8.62 


8.11 


1 .ks 


193 .ff.82 


87 8.30 


2.0260 


Sat isf act Ton with ■ 
with House 82* ^.^5 


hi k.62 


•f.2079 


133 ^.1^ 


'»7 ^.26 
J» . 


-.6983 


2,15 ^.26 


89 i^.kl 


.1146 






' y ' 


4- 



"■^^^^ .05 
A* p < .01 ■ 
p < .001 



Table 5" * Results of ^Tests for Differences in Whites and Non~White ^ 
Evaluations of Family Situation and House Satisfaction by Age Groups 







ADULTS 




ADOLESCENTS 


TOTAL 




iltes 


Non-W 


T 


Whites 


Non-W 


* X ' 


Whites 


Non-W 




N 


X 


N 


. X 




N 


X 


N 




Score 


N 


X 






J 

Score • 


Present Family 
Sijuat^ion • 


80 


7.60 


127 


6.46 


. ^ 

-3.56*** 


43 


7.58 

1 


45 


6.67 


, -.1 

*2.28* 


123 


7.59 


172 


6.52 


-4.28**** 


' *Past Family 
Situatlotl 


81 


6.23 


123 


4.93 

f 


-3.44*** 


42 


*6.48 


44 


5.48 


-1.98 1 

i 


123 


6.32 

• 

1 


1 i 

1 

167 ' 5.07 


4 

\ 

-4.08**** 


Future ^Faml^y 
Situ^tion'^ 


72 


.9-. 15 

• 


121 

> 


: ' 

8.62 


-1.34 


43 


8.49 


44 


•8.11 


- .99 


115 


8.90 , 

1 
1 


\ 

165 ' 8,45 


-1.47 


House 
Satisfaction 


• 82- 


,4.45 


133 


4. 14 




-2. 18* 


" 42 


4.62 


47 


4.26 


-^35** 


124 


*.44 

! 

1 


180 , 4.14 


-3.10** 



*'p<.05, ** p<.01, '*** p<.00l, ****'p<.06l. 



